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proper  to  state,  that  the  death  of  the  child  of  Mrs.  Huntington,  to 
which  reference  is  made,  occurred  August  22d,  1845,  aged  sixteen 
months.  Her  own  death  occurred  April  12,  1846,  aged  30,  and  that  of 
her  infant  which  was  a  week  old  at  the  time  of  her  decease  took  place 
May  6,  1846. 

It  may  be  proper  further  to  state,  that  previous  to  her  marriage  in 
1840,  Mrs.  Huntington  was  engaged  for  sometime  as  a  Teacher  of  mu- 
sic and  other  branches  of  education  in  Plainfield  Academy,  (Connecti- 
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Her  voice  was  one  of  surpassing  sweetness  and  melody  ;  and  her  skill 
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She  was  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Louisa  T.,  and  Dr.  E.  B.  Downing  ol 
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Butler.     The  deceased  are  George  and  Charles  Butler. 
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SERMON. 


Hebrews  12;  9.  10.     Hebrews  4;  Jo. 


"  Furthermore  we  have  had  fathers  of  our  flesh  which  corrected  us, 
and  we  gave  them  reverence  ;  shall  we  not  much  rather  be  in  subjec- 
tion unto  the  Father  of  Spirits  and  live  ! 

For  they  verily  for  a  few  days  chastened  us  after  their  own  pleasure ; 
but  he  for  our  profit,  that  we  might  be  partakers  of  his  holiness.  For 
we  have  not  a  high  priest,  which  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of 
our  infirmities ;  but  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  with- 
out sin." 


As  the  storm  rises  and  swells  into  tempest,  that 
trails  its  way  through  woodland  and  field  with 
ruin,  even  the  wild  shepherd  on  Tartarian  moun- 
tains, will  pause,  look  out  from  his  retreat  and 
survey  the  desolation,  that  is  spread  before  him. 
As  the  hghtning  leaps  from  the  clouds  and  shiv- 
ers the  ti'ee  by  liis  side  or  leaves  a  portion  of  his 
flocks  stirless  in  their  fold,  he  is  awed  and  turns 
for  a  moment  his  agitated  thoughts  to  that  invisi- 
ble power  wliich  launched  the  tempest  and 
hurled  the  burnmg  bolt.  There  are  few,  who  are 
not  thus  instinctively  impelled  to  pause  and  think 
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of  that  unseen  hand,  which  for  the  time,  they 
feel  to  be  near,  or  in  close  and  intimate  contact 
with  themselves.  It  is  proper  thus  to  pause.  It 
is  the  God  of  Nature  and  of  Providence,  asserting 
his  claims  to  a  recognition  in  the  hearts  of  the 
uncivilized  and  the  habitually  insensible.  For  a 
moment,  the  spell  of  stupidity  is  broken  and  a 
response  is  yielded — a  recognition  given  to  Him, 
who  in  his  Providence,  "  rides  on  the  whirlwind 
and  directs  the  storm." 

It  is  surely  proper,  then,  for  the  members  of  a 
Christian  church  or  assembly  to  pause  and  survey 
the  footsteps  of  this  same  Providence  when  it 
tracks  its  way  in  death  among  its  families  and 
puts  out  the  sun  of  their  earthly  hopes  and  joys  ; 
when  in  its  progress,  it  wraps  about  their  dwell- 
ings a  pall  of  mourning  and  breaks  up  in  their 
bosoms  fountains  of  grief,  whose  flow  on  earth  is 
never  to  cease.  Not  to  do  it,  is  to  betray  the 
erasure  of  instincts,  of  which  the  uncivilized  or 
the  barbarian  are  seldom  divested.  For  us,  my 
Hearers,  it  is  proper.  There  is  for  it  occasion. 
Witliin  a  few  weeks,  the  tempest  has  crossed  our 
paths.  To  us,  its  desolation  was  appalling. 
Within  the  last  few  days  even,  it  has  borne  awa}^ 
another  fragment  of  life  and  laid  it  low  in  death. 
Within  the  last  few  months,  it  has  gathered  the 
majority  of  the  naembers  of  an  household  in  the 


eternal  world.  A  family  has  been  broken  up. 
First  the  child,  smihng  and  gleeful,  is  snatched 
from  parental  arms,  and  made  to  herald  the  way 
to  the  unseen  world.  Then,  the  mother,  the 
wife,  in  all  the  glory  of  womanhood,  is  sum- 
moned with  scarcely  a  premonition  of  what  is  to 
come  and  obeys, — yields  up  her  place  forever 
among  the  living.  Then,  follows  the  infant, 
caressed  as  it  had  been  by  a  mother's  parting 
smile  and  embrace,  and  blessed  as  it  had  been 
by  a  mother's  dying  prayer,  to  the  same  unseen 
abode ;  as  if  reluctant  to  stay  in  a  world,  where 
the  sunshine  of  such  affection,  and  the  dew  of 
such  prayers,  were  to  be  felt  and  enjoyed  no 
more.  Such,  is  the  storm,  that  has  risen  and 
swelled  into  tempest  and  bhghted  in  its  progress 
forever,  the  most  cheering  of  earthly  prospects 
and  hopes.  Such  the  bolt,  that  has  fallen,  carry- 
ing death  on  its  wings  and  bereavement  and 
anguish  in  its  path.  Such  the  ruin,  which  we 
are  called  upon  to  survey. 

To  the  bereaved  in  an  hour  of  desolation  and 
sorrow  like  this,  the  world  may  extend  its  sym- 
pathies, and  they  may  not  be  ungrateful.  But  it 
has  no  effectual  consolation  to  offer.  For  this, 
its  richest,  choicest  resources,  are  absolutely  pow- 
erless. Effectual  consolation,  if  it  come  at  aU, 
must  proceed  from   a  higher   source.     Wealth, 


distinction  and  success,  in  whatever  sphere  it 
may  be,  are  cheerless  companions,  when  such 
ties  are  sundered  and  the  heart  left  to  bleed  in 
the  anguish  of  the  separation.  The  storm  has 
stripped  and  laid  bare  the  home  of  the  affections. 
The  garden  is  bereft  of  its  flowers.  The  years 
that  are  to  course  on,  are  robbed  of  then  spring ; 
and  the  thought  that  possesses  the  mmd  and 
chills  and  sinks  the  heart,  is  that  no  power  in 
earth  or  heaven,  will  repan  the  ravages  of  the 
tempest,  restore  to  the  garden  its  flowers,  bring 
back  to  the  years  then  vernal  dehghts,  or  recall 
the  lost  and  repeople  the  sohtude  of  the  smitten 
dwelling.  Still,  however,  there  are  sources  of 
consolation,  and  they  are  ample.  There  are 
other  views  than  the  world  alone  can  take ;  there 
are  other  considerations ;  and  they  are  adapted  to 
sustain  the  desolate  heart  and  meet  precisely  the 
want  that  sinks  us  in  such  an  hour  with  a  leaden 
pressure.  The  text  opens  before  us  these  views, 
points  to  these  resources  and  unfolds  these  con- 
siderations. To  all  afflicted  by  such  a  dispensa- 
tion as  that  over  which  we  mourn,  the  voice  of 
God  is  heard  amid  the  tempest,  saying  "  we  have 
had  fathers  of  our  flesh  wliich  corrected  us  and 
we  gave  them  reverence ;  shaU  we  not  much 
rather  be  in  subjection  unto  the  Father  of  Spirits 
and  live  ?     For  they  verily  for  a  few  days  chast- 


ened  us  after  their  own  pleasure,  but  he  for  our 
profit,  that  we  might  be  partakers  of  his  hohness. 
For  we  have  not  a  high  priest,  which  cannot  be 
touched  with  the  feehng  of  our  infirmities,  but 
was  in  all  points  tempted  hke  as  we  are,  yet 
without  sin."  In  this  language,  the  behever, 
hears  the  voice  of  a  Father.  In  these  accents,  he 
is  referred  to  the  sympathy  of  one,  v;^ho  knew  the 
course  of  things  in  tliis  life,  and  drained  liimself 
with  the  dregs,  its  cups  of  bitterest  grief  and  woe. 
Here,  the  Eternal  Redeemer,  unveils  himself 
before  us,  in  a  character  at  once  the  most  tender 
and  touching  and  subduing.  To  the  heart  strick- 
en with  sorrow,  the  moral  beauty  here  unfolded 
is  winning ;  the  attractions  matchless.  Here  the 
glories  of  the  Redemptive  system,  shine  forth  in 
other  splendors  than  those  wliich  beamed  from 
between  the  cherubim.  In  the  world  there  may 
be  darkness,  but  there  is  light  here.  In  this  life, 
there  may  be  sorrow  and  grief  and  anguish  of 
spirit  under  the  allotments  of  an  inscrutable 
Providence,  but  there  is  ground  for  delight  and 
joy  and  ecstacy  on  the  part  of  the  true  believer 
here.  The  Creator  of  all  worlds,  the  everlasting 
Ruler  of  heaven  and  earth,  exalted  beyond  our 
highest  conceptions  in  what  is  inteUectual,  and 
gifted  to  perfection  in  what  is  pure,  taking  cogni- 
zance of  all  events  throughout  an  illimitable  and 
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an  everlasting  empire  ;  noticing  the  sparrows  fall 
and  numbering  every  hair,  yet  touched,  moved 
with  sympathy  in  view  of  our  every  grief  and 
sorrow ;  never  wiUingly  causing  us  pain ;  never 
^vilhngly  blighting  a  hope  or  crossing  an  expecta- 
tion ;  never  AviUingly  vv^ringing  from  us  a  sigh  or 
a  tear  !  Wlienever  it  is  done,  therefore,  in  the 
case  of  the  behever,  it  is  done  for  his  profit,  with 
a  sole  reference  to  a  higher  and  an  ultimate 
good. 

The  sentiment  therefore,  which  the  text  by 
imphcation,  affirms  is  this : 

1.  Life  in  this  world,  is  a  course  of  discipline,  of 
trial  or  probation. 

2.  It  assumes,  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  it  in 
the  case  of  the  behever. 

3.  It  declares  directly  the  great  end  of  this  dis- 
cipline or  trial  to  be,  that  the  subjects  of  it,  may 
become  partakers  of  holiness  and  thus  ripened  for 
the  fruitions  of  that  world,  where  disappoint- 
ments and  death  and  separations,  are  known  no 
more. 

The  behever  in  Christ,  therefore,  will  in  this 
world  be  chastened  and  corrected  and  the  final 
issue  of  all  his  tribulations  here  will  be  his  com- 
plete redemption  from  sin.  From  this,  we  are 
not  to  infer  that  the  immediate  subjects  of  this 
disciphne,    correction  or    bereavement,    are    of 
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course  the  objects  of  any  special  divine  displeasure, 
or  that  they  are  deserving  of  any  signal  severity. 
For  such  a  cause,  the  Patriarch  of  Uz,  was  not 
afflicted  and  bereaved.  It  was  not  on  his  own 
account  chiefly  or  solely ;  but  it  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  to  men  in  every  nation  and  age 
the  nature  of  true  rehgion ;  to  exliibit  its  work- 
ings under  circumstances  of  the  severest,  sharpest 
trials.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  shoAving  to  the 
world,  that  true  piety  in  its  very  nature,  is  not 
selfish,  but  disinterested;  that  God  is  loved,  if 
loved  at  all,  for  his  own  inherent  or  intrinsic 
excellence,  irrespective  and  independent  of  any 
worldly  good  that  may  be  bestowed.  It  was  for 
the  purpose  of  investing  true  piety,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  men  in  all  coming  time,  w^ith  sweeter  and 
subhmer  attractions.  In  the  case  of  the  Patii- 
arch,  this  was  the  end.  His  own  experience, 
became  deeper,  richer,  and  his  preparation  for 
the  joys  of  the  just,  more  complete.  He  became 
an  example,  not  merely  of  aflhction  and  sorrow, 
but  of  encouragement  and  hope  to  all,  who 
should  afterwards  study  his  history  and  search 
the  administration  and  character  of  Him,  who  in 
many  of  the  dispensations  of  his  Providence, 
from  the  view  of  men,  "  holdeth  back  the  face  of 
his  throne  and  spreadeth  a  cloud  upon  it." 

The  doctrine  or  sentiment  assumed  in  the  text, 
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that  the  condition  of  men  in  this  world  is  one  of 
disciphne,  of  trial  or  probation,  we  shall  take  for 
granted  and  dismiss  it  here  without  any  formal 
arguments  to  sustain  it.  The  christian  knows 
this.  The  events  of  every  day,  the  life  of  every 
man  among  the  hving,  furnishes  attestations  to 
its  truth,  whatever  may  be  his  theory  or  his  prac- 
tice. In  this  world  generally,  success  in  no 
enterprize  or  calhng,  perfection  in  no  art,  acqui- 
sitions of  wealth  or  of  honors,  mental  disciphne 
and  the  treasures  of  knowledge,  the  ability  to  dis- 
charge Avith  iidehty  and  comparative  happiness, 
the  duties  of  any  sphere  of  credit  or  of  useful- 
ness, are  ever  secured  by  any  asphant  for  worldly 
good  without  a  process  of  trial  or  probation  more 
or  less  rigorous  or  severe.  The  impression  is 
universal.  No  one  in  his  senses,  expects  success 
without  this  course  of  prior  disciphne.  All 
analogy,  therefore,  confirms  the  truth  of  this 
proposition  or  sentiment.  The  scriptures  in 
instances  not  a  few,  assert  it  directly,  and  every- 
ivliere  by  implication. 

In  the  case  of  every  man,  more  or  less  of  this 
discipline  or  trial,  is  needed.  It  is  what  in  some 
form,  he  must  have,  or  fail  of  securing  the  great 
end  of  his  being.  More  or  less  of  it  in  some 
form,  the  true  behever,  will  have,  while  a  pilgrim 
of  earth  and  away  from  his  home  in  the  heavens. 
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In  the  case  of  the  believer  the  end  to  be  acconi- 
pUshed  by  it,  will  not  be  arrested  or  defeated,  but 
attained,  and  as  he  wakes  amid  the  cloudless 
visions  of  the  eternal  world,  he  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  likeness  that  shall  supervene  upon  Ms 
slumber  of  death. 

Events  in  the  Providence  of  God,  like  the  one 
that  has  recently  stricken  this  assembly  with 
pain  and  grief^  broken  up  a  family  and  made  the 
world  a  sohtude,  to  its  survivor,  is  eminently 
adapted  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  this  disci- 
pline or  trial  to  us  all. 

It  will  be  deemed,  we  trust,  no  wide  departure 
from  the  scope  of  the  text,  and  certainly  none 
from  the  spirit  of  tliis  occasion,  if  we  refer  you  to 
some  of  the  modes  m  which  tliis  afflictive  visita- 
tion, is  fitted  to  effect  upon  ourselves  that  result 
which  the  passage  intimates  is  the  end  of  all  afflic- 
tion or  trial.  What  is  true  of  aU  trials  or  of  all 
disciphne,  may  be  affirmed  of  each  specific  event 
or  act  of  the  kind.  AVe  shaU  therefore  restrict  for 
the  most  part  our  remarks  to  the  event  to  which 
we  have  referred.  The  fact  of  the  probation  of 
man,  while  in  this  world  and  the  necessity  for 
this  disciphne  or  trial  will  be  assumed  or  only 
incidentally  recognized  as  we  proceed.  It  is 
fitted  then  to  promote  our  holiness  because, 
1.    No   event,   it    would   seem,    could    more 
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vividly  impress  us  with  a  sense  of  the  brevity 
and  frailty  of  life.  We  need  to  be  thus  im- 
pressed. We  forget  our  errand  to  this  world. 
For  life  we  lay  our  plans  as  though  they  would 
of  course  be  accomphshed.  Naturally,  we  dishke 
to  dwell  on  that  event  which  terminates  at  once 
our  earthly  sojourn  and  arrests  forever  our  inter- 
course with  the  living.  We  are  busied  with 
other  objects.  Wealth  throws  out  its  lure ;  to 
reputation  or  distinction  we  are  too  keenly  and 
intensely  ahve.  For  us  society  has  attractions, 
that  engross  our  thoughts  and  captivate  our 
feelings.  The  ties  that  hnk  us  to  home  and 
kindred,  are  strong,  and  summon  our  thoughts 
and  call  forth  and  exhaust  our  energies.  We 
dislike  to  think  of  their  disruption.  Some  appe- 
tite or  passion,  has  usurped  dominion  over  the 
internal  man  and  subjected  both  reason  and  con- 
science to  the  tyranny  of  its  sway.  From  the 
objects  that  please  or  gratify,  we  know  not  how 
to  be  separated.  Their  removal,  to  us,  is  the 
extinction  of  all  the  good  that  w^e  know  and  of  all 
the  hopes  the  inspiration  of  which  we  feel.  We 
imagine,  therefore,  that  w^e  are  exceptions  to  the 
inexorable  law  in  reference  to  the  brevity  and 
frailty  of  human  existence.  The  day  of  death, 
we  admit,  will  at  sometime  come.  But  with  us, 
it  is  far,  far  away  in  the  dim  and  distant  future. 
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There  is  for  us  a  harvest  of  smiles  and  joys,  of 
wealth  and  honors,  of  ease  and  pleasure,  to  be 
reaped  and  garnered,  before  that  dim  and  distant 
and  revolting  point  in  the  future  is  reached.  Spring 
after  spring,  is  yet  to  spread  before  us  its  vernal 
charms,  and  summer  after  summer,  fascinate  the 
eye  with  its  radiant  glories  and  autumn  after 
autumn  regale  us  with  its  harvests  of  joy,  before 
we  throw  off  our  drapery  of  flesh  and  blood  and 
He  down  in  the  deep  repose  of  death.  It  is  our 
habitual  feehng,  that  the  poet's  affirmation  is  un- 
true. 

"  The  spider's  most  attenuated  thread 
Is  cord,  is  cable,  to  man's  hold  on  life." 

But  this  mournful  event,  is  fitted  to  make  and 
leave  on  every  mind  a  far  other  impression.  A 
few  months  since,  and  what  was  before  us?  A 
home  of  love.  Death  had  never  crossed  its 
threshold.  There  was  nothing  to  premonish  of 
his  dismal  errands.  The  tides  of  health  coursed 
freely  in  every  vein.  If  anywhere,  the  hold  on 
life  might  be  deemed  firm,  it  was  here.  There 
was  the  glee  of  childhood.  There  were  the 
smiles  of  infancy,  that  were  reciprocated  with 
expressions  of  a  mothers  joy  and  delight.  In  the 
bosoms  of  the  husband,  the  father  and  the  mother, 
sweet  hope  kept  her  pleasing  vigils.  But  now, 
the  child  wakes  and  amuses  with  his  glees  no 
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more.  The  countenance  of  the  wife  is  rayless 
and  dim.  The  place  that  once  knew  her  is  a 
sohtude.  The  harp  of  that  dweUing  is  silent,  its 
sweet  melodies  hushed,  its  sun  and  its  joy  extin- 
guished as  in  a  moment,  and  the  ne^v  born  infant 
cries,  which  for  a  few  days  greeted  our  ears,  have 
ceased  forever.  It  is  thus  as  we  survey  the  ruins 
of  this  storm,  we  are  compelled  for  the  moment 
at  least  to  banish  our  illusions,  and  compelled  to 
feel,  that  life  is  brief,  its  tenure  frail ;  that  it  is 
indeed  a  vapor  that  vanishes,  a  leaf  that  fades,  a 
flower  that  withers,  a  vision  of  the  night  or  a 
dream.  Tliis  impression,  is  the  event  before  us 
fitted  to  make  and  leave  on  every  mind  in  tliis 
assembly.  It  is  fitted  to  write  it  with  a  distinct- 
ness and  a  freshness,  that  shall  never  be  effaced. 
Let  it,  my  hearers,  be  thus  inscribed,  and  let  it 
banish  our  iUusions,  rectify  our  inordinate  affec- 
tions and  call  home  our  thoughts  to  the  reahties 
before  us,  that  the  great  end  of  this  Providential 
discipline,  in  our  case,  may  be  fully  attained. 

2.  There  is  another  mode  in  which  such  a 
bereavement,  may  conduce  to  this  result.  It  is 
fitted  to  force  back  the  world  from  the  thoughts 
and  make  its  insignificancy  and  vanity  felt.  It  is 
difficult,  when  the  tide  of  health,  is  full,  and  the 
sun  of  prosperity  shines  without  a  cloud,  to  put  a 
just  relative  estuTiate   upon  the  world.     To  our 
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minds,  in  such  circumstances,  it  is  invested  with 
spells  or  illusions.  It  ought  to  be  valued.  It  is 
a  magnificent  world,  crowded  with  exhibitions  of 
the  Creator's  handywork  and  power.  The  "  orb  of 
day,"  wakes  us  with  his  morning  rays,  throws 
down  upon  us  his  noon-tide  splendors,  and  calms 
our  ruffled  passions  with  the  beauty  and  mildness 
of  his  setting  beams.  The  oceans  of  space  above 
us,  are  dotted  over  as  often  as  the  evening  comes, 
with  "hving  saphires."  There  are  forest,  and 
field,  and  spreading  landscape.  There  are  the 
mountain,  the  peak,  the  crag,  and  the  "  resplend- 
ent river."  Intermingled  with  all,  are  the  sweet 
vicissitudes  of  the  "  varying  year."  There  are 
again  the  pursuits,  the  relations  and  the  social 
attractions  of  life.  For  a  noble  purpose,  it  was 
all  arranged.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  mind.  On 
this  arena,  it  wakes  to  a  consciousness  of  its  own 
existence  and  here  begins  that  activity  and  ex- 
pansion, which  are  never  to  end.  The  childhood 
of  its  existence  is  passed  here.  This  is  the 
theatre  of  its  discipline  or  probation.  With  an 
ultimate  reference  to  the  moral  constitution  of 
man,  aU  is  arranged.  It  is  a  magnificent  world. 
It  ought  to  be  valued.  With  us,  however,  the 
difficulty  hes  in  a  tendency  to  over  estimate  its 
worth.  With  it,  when  the  sun  of  prosperity,  is 
cloudless,  we  are  satisfied.     We  love  it  as  an  end 
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and  not  as  an  instrument  for  the  accompKshment 
of  something  higher  and  nobler.  We  come  to 
think  of  it  as  all  that  is  requisite  for  our  wants. 
Our  attachments  to  it  become  undue.  We  are 
dazzled  with  its  distinctions  and  our  imaginations 
revel  in  baseless  visions  of  future  good. 

But  as  in  the  case  before  us,  let  sickness  and 
death  enter  our  dwellings  and  lay  their  hands 
upon  the  child  of  our  affections  and  ovir  hopes ; 
let  the  unseen  arrow,  that  carries  death  on  its 
wing,  strike  down  the  companion  of  our  hves ; 
let  the  sanctuary  of  home  be  broken  up ;  let  the 
most  of  its  inmates  in  the  course  of  a  few  short 
months,  He  down  together  in  the  grave ;  let  the 
sohtude  of  death  be  felt ;  let  its  lengthening  shad- 
ows fall  thick  on  the  path  that  we  tread;  let 
object  after  object  recall  the  fond  images  of  those 
from  whom  we  know  that  in  this  world  we  are 
separated  forever,  and  then  tell  me,  ye  who  feel 
all  this,  the  value  of  the  world.  The  spell  with 
which  it  w^as  before  surrounded  disappears,  the 
illusion  vanishes.  It  is  then  seen  and  felt  to  be 
worthless.  Compared  with  what  is  loved  and 
lost  forever,  its  honors  are  a  bubble,  its  wealth 
dross  and  its  pleasures  pain.  What  we  feel  to  be 
true  in  such  an  hour  is  always  true  as  to  its  real 
value  or  worth.  It  is  then  known  to  be  insignifi- 
cant and  vain.      It  cannot  relieve   a  pang  of 
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anguish  with  which  the  heart  is  stricken,  beguile 
a  pain  or  recall  the  lost  In  these  respects  it  is 
felt  to  be  impotent,  and  he  who  seeks  for  perma- 
nent rehef  must  look  above.  When  such  is  the 
result,  holiness  is  perfected  and  the  benevolent 
intentions  of  God  in  Ms  disciphne  or  trial  of 
those  who  are  his  children,  reahzed. 

3.  But  further  still,  an  event  like  the  one  before 
us,  brings  the  scenes  of  the  eternal  world  to  view 
and  forces  them,  for  a  moment  at  least,  into  con- 
tact ivith  the  mind. 

With  the  mass  of  men,  there  is  a  strange 
reluctance  to  a  contemplation  of  what  lies  beyond 
the  grave.  Upon  these  scenes  they  will  not  think. 
Upon  their  nature  or  character,  they  will  bestow 
no  attention.  Though  hastening  to  them  with 
the  rapidity  with  which  months  and  years  pass 
away,  this  reluctance  or  aversion  oftener  deepens 
than  diminishes.  The  pages  on  which  these 
scenes  are  depicted  as  distinctly  as  human  lan- 
guage can  unfold  them — always  on  these  themes 
an  imperfect  medium  of  communication — are 
seldom  perused  with  care,  and  still  more  unfre- 
quently  with  interest.  But  a  friend,  an  acquaint- 
ance dies.  For  a  moment  we  are  compelled  to 
follow  him,  compelled  to  track  in  thought  his 
unseen  way  to  the  world  whither  he  has  gone. 
Where  now  is  that  loved  one,  who  but  a  few 
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weeks  since,  was  with  us  at  the  communion 
table  of  our  Redeemer?  Where  is  she,  whose 
voice  then  mingled  with  that  of  yonder  choir  and 
poured  on  our  ravished  ears  its  notes  of  sweet 
and  subduing  melody  ?  Eternity  is  at  hand.  To 
that  threshold  and  across  that  threshold,  it  is  but  a 
step.  That  step  taken,  and  its  overwhelming 
scenes  open  thick  and  fast  upon  us  forever.  As 
with  her,  who  has  taken  that  step  before  us,  a 
single  week  may  throw  its  door  wide  open  to 
us.  And,  no  plans  that  we  have  formed;  no  ties 
of  affection,  that  Imk  us  to  earth ;  no  prosperity 
that  now  spreads  over  us  its  wings,  or  gilds  the 
horizon  of  our  prospects  ;  no  neglects  that  remain 
to  be  rectified ;  no  friends  that  solicit  our  stay ;  and 
no  prayers  for  a  respite  that  we  can  offer,  will  be 
able  to  close  that  door,  and  secure  our  escape 
from  what  will  then  stand  naked  and  open 
before  us.  Does  not  an  event  like  this  bring 
eternity  near,  its  scenes  to  view ;  and  force  them 
for  a  moment  at  least,  into  contact  with  the 
mind  ?  Is  it  not  adapted  to  make  them  realities, 
to  invest  them  with  interest  and  dash  them  on 
the  thoughts  ? 

The  wife,  the  mother  and  her  babes,  where  are 
they  ?  They  have  stepped  from  our  midst.  On 
other  shores  their  feet  are  planted,  and  the  scenes 
of  the  eternal  world  are  above  and  around  them. 
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For  any  of  us  it  is  but  a  step  to  these  same 
shores.  We  should  habitually  feel  this.  We 
need  to  carry  about  with  us  this  impression.  It 
would  chasten  our  love  of  the  world ;  it  would 
give  wings  to  our  prayers ;  it  would  deepen  our 
repentance,  soften  asperities,  become  an  antidote 
to  pride,  restrain  selfishness,  quicken  dihgence  in 
the  work  of  doing  good,  sustain  under  disap- 
pointments and  trials,  and  make  the  tenderness 
and  compassion  of  the  Great  Redeemer  more 
consoling  and  precious  to  our  hearts.  It  would 
bring  heaven  to  earth,  and  make  the  place  of 
prayer,  the  house  of  God,  a  portal  of  the  skies.  It 
must  be  to  those  upon  whom  it  produces  such 
results,  the  discipline  of  a  Father,  of  one  who 
does  it  not  wilhngly,  but  for  our  profit ;  of  one 
who  is  touched  with  a  feehng  for  all  our  infirmi- 
ties and  extends  to  us  in  our  bereavement  and 
suffering  the  sympathy  of  a  brother. 

4.  The  event  before  us,  again,  is  adapted  to  fix 
the  thoughts  on  the  great  end  of  life  itself  and  thus 
achieve  the  purposes  of  the  discipline  or  trial  to 
which  God  subjects  his  chosen  ones.  We  were 
not  sent  to  this  world  to  amass  wealth,  to  win 
the  bubble  of  fame  or  distinction,  to  make  for 
their  own  sake  alone  hterary  and  scientific 
acquisitions,  to  whirl  in  the  giddy  rounds  of 
pleasure  and  society ;  to  obey  nothing  but  the 
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caprices  of  appetite  and  passion,  and  receive  the 
moulding  and  wear  the  complexion  of  every  form 
and  kind  of  society  with  which  we  chance  to 
mingle.  For  such  a  purpose,  the  heavens  were 
not  made  and  garnished.  For  such  a  purpose 
the  earth  does  not  wheel  in  its  orbit.  For  such 
an  object  the  vicissitudes  of  the  varying  year 
were  not  arranged,  nor  does  the  sun  shine  to 
smile  upon  it,  or  the  showers  descend  to  prosper 
it.  It  was  for  intercourse  with  his  Maker  that 
man  was  made.  Othervn.se,  why  has  he  such 
mental  faculties  or  powers  ?  Why  that  universe 
of  thought  and  feeling  in  his  bosom,  whose  phe- 
nomena surpass  in  wonder  those  of  the  whole 
material  creation?  Connected  by  his  senses 
with  the  external  world  through  the  medium  of  a 
labyrinth,  into  whose  recesses  the  torch  of  human 
discovery  has  thrown  no  ray  of  hght,  he  has 
understanding  to  comprehend,  reason  to  compare 
and  infer,  will  to  decide,  desires  to  spring  and 
play  the  machinery  of  mind,  power  to  live  over 
again  and  again  the  scenes  that  once  excited  and 
thrilled  with  joy,  or  depressed  and  overwhelmed 
with  sorrow,  and  a  power  of  thought  too,  that 
reaches  forward  to  the  future. 

He  has  a  conscience,  that  discriminates  intui- 
tively between  virtue  and  vice.  It  impels  to 
virtue.     It  approves  of  right  action  and  feeUng. 
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It  dissuades  from  vice,  from  wrong,  and  pours  on 
the  ear  the  notes  of  angry  condemnation  when 
indulged.  Li  this  universe  of  mind  there  is  also 
the  field  of  the  emotions,  between  which  and  the 
objects  of  beauty  and  grandeur  and  sublimity, 
there  is  a  mutual  action  and  re-action  as  between 
the  mountain  and  the  cloud  charged  with  the 
electric  fire.  Stirred  by  these  objects,  thought 
wakes  and  rises  with  the  tempest,  or  leaps  with 
the  hghtning.  Why  has  a  man  such  desires, 
such  affections,  a  susceptibility  to  such  emotions  ? 
Why  has  he  such  mental  faculties  or  powers, 
such  a  mental  universe  within  him  ?  Wliy  has 
he  thoughts  that  "  roam  eternity  ?  "  It  was  for 
mtercourse  with  his  Maker,  that  man  was  crea- 
ted. It  was  for  communion  with  the  "King: 
eternal,  immortal  and  invisible."  It  was  for  a 
companionship  with  the  saint  and  the  angel,  the 
great  and  the  good  of  all  ages,  that  have  left  the 
world  and  made  heaven  their  home.  It  was  to 
cast  upon  the  moral  darkness  of  this  world,  the 
fight  and  the  glory  of  his  Maker's  image;  to 
widen  by  his  example  and  strengthen  by  his 
prayers  and  exertions  his  spiritual  reign  on  earth. 
Such  was  the  object  of  man's  creation.  Such  is 
the  errand,  on  which  he  was  commissioned  to 
this  world.  In  the  light  of  such  a  mournful 
event,  as  that  which  has  afificted  and  bereaved 
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us,  how  unworthy  and  vain  is  any  other  end, 
that  a  man  may  propose  to  himself? 

Wliile  it  was  yet  day,  her  sun  went  down.  To 
her  how  important  was  it,  that  this  end  should 
be  accomphshed  and  accomphshed  in  heahh? 
For  her  in  her  sickness,  there  was  absolutely  no 
time  for  its  performance.  This  we  trust  she  does 
not  now  regret.  But  it  does  teach  us  who  sur- 
vive to  ponder  the  path  of  our  goings,  and 
inquire  in  serious  earnestness,  whether  the  end 
of  existence  itself,  in  our  own  case,  be  indeed 
attained.  To  do  otherwise,  is  to  incur  the  guilt 
of  a  mad  infatuation.  It  is  to  abuse  the  dignity 
of  our  nature  and  pervert  to  an  ignoble  end  the 
faculties  or  powers  with  which  we  are  endowed. 
It  is  to  allow  this  solemn  appeal  to  us  from  God 
in  his  Providence,  to  have  no  salutary  and  lasting 
influence  over  our  feelings  and  conduct.  It  is  to 
widen  our  departure  from  the  source  of  all  good, 
and  place  ourselves  in  circumstances,  where  if 
called,  hke  the  one  whose  exit  we  mourn,  by  an 
unexpected  summons  from  the  world,  we  should 
find  occasion  for  unavailing  or  everlasting  regret. 

5.  In  connexion  with  the  end  of  existence  in 
this  world,  the  event  before  us  is  adapted  to 
bring  distinctly  to  our  view  the  means  for  its 
accomplishment.  It  is  fitted  to  lead  us  to  a  dili- 
gent use  of  the  means  by  which  alone  this  end 
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can  be  attained ;  a  careful  study  of  the  word  of 
God;  an  unsparing  scrutiny  into  the  secret 
springs  or  motives  of  our  conduct  or  actions ;  to  a 
detection  of  our  sins ;  of  our  natural  aversion  of 
heart  to  the  love  and  service  of  our  Maker ;  to  a 
confession  of  these  sins  and  humiliation  for  them 
before  God  ;  to  earnest  prayer ;  to  a  firm  reliance 
on  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  to  an  unshaken 
trust  in  the  efficacy  of  the  atoning  sacrifice  by 
Christ  as  the  only  way  of  forgiveness  and  access 
to  God ;  and  to  a  lively  interest  in  the  work  of 
doing  good.  These  are  the  appointed  means  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  end.  The  instance 
before  us,  of  the  sudden  extinction  of  life,  is 
adapted  my  hearers,  to  freshen  our  interest  in  the 
means  of  preparation  for  the  event  that  yet  awaits 
us  all.  It  rebukes  apathy.  It  pronounces  indif- 
ference madness.  It  calls  for  the  exertion  of 
every  slumbering  energy. 

Unless  this  be  its  efiect  upon  ourselves,  her 
sudden  and  to  us  painful  departure,  will  but 
increase  our  stupidity  or  add  another  opiate  to 
deepen  our  spiritual  slumbers.  And  could  she 
but  speak  to  us,  from  the  world  whither  we  trust 
she  has  gone,  she  would  urge  us  by  the  love  of 
Christ,  the  welfare  of  his  Idngdom  on  earth,  and 
the  joys  of  that  multitude  which  no  man  can 
number  about  the  throne,  to  beware  of  such  an 
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issue.  She  would  urge  us  to  look  well  to  the 
great  end  of  existence  itself  and  employ  dili- 
gently and  faithfully  the  means  for  its  accom- 
plishment. 

6.  There  is  finally  a  more  specific  mode  in 
which  this  event  is  adapted  to  secure  the  objects 
of  this  moral  disciphne.  In  this  respect,  as  in 
others,  the  voice  of  its  appeal  is  to  all  and  all 
alike.  It  urges  us  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
each  day  as  it  passes  and  not  to  wait  for  the  morrow 
or  some  change  or  modification  in  our  circumstances. 

There  are  professing  christians,  who  expect  to 
do  something  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  but  not  now. 
They  intend  to  have  better  hopes,  a  richer  experi- 
ence and  to  their  own  minds  a  clearer  title  to  the 
inheritance,  that  is  incorruptible  and  undefiled. 
In  existing  circumstances,  they  are  in  doubt  of 
themselves,  and  never  had  perhaps  much  reason 
for  any  different  state  of  mind.  They  are  by  no 
means  sure  whether  an  eternity  of  happiness  or 
misery,  is  to  be  their  portion.  With  themselves^ 
they  are  not  satisfied.  They  intend  to  do  some- 
thing, that  it  may  be  otherwise  with  them,  but 
not  noiv.  Present  circumstances  are  not  favor- 
able. Their  busmess  crowds  their  thoughts  and 
calls  for  all  their  exertions.  Some  obstacle  pre- 
vents the  execution  of  what  they  seriously 
purpose   to   perform.     They   are   transient    resi- 
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dents.  Their  arrangements  embrace  only  a  few 
months  or  a  year.  They  are  not  settled.  They 
are  not  established  in  their  business,  and  thus 
they  hve  on  unfixed  or  unsettled  both  for  time 
and  eternity.  The  race  for  the  immortal  prize 
they  vainly  attempt  to  run,  with  heaven  in  the 
one  hand  and  the  world  in  the  other. 

It  is  thus  with  many  in  the  ranks  of  the 
impenitent.  They  mtend  to  become  christians. 
They  intend  to  exercise  repentance  towards 
God  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
They  do  not  intend  to  be  miserable.  They 
admit,  that  they  must  be,  if  they  continue 
as  they  are,  with  hearts  unchanged  and  fives 
unreformed.  But  they  seriously  purpose,  that 
it  shall  be  otherwise  with  them  before  the 
shrinkings  and  shudderings  of  the  mortal  hour 
shaU  have  come.  For  the  present,  however,  they 
determine  to  defer.  The  favorable  moment  has 
not  arrived.  They  wish  to  accomplish  this  or 
that  object,  indulge  in  this  or  that  pleasure, 
mingle  a  wliile  longer  with  irreligious  asssociates 
and  feel  a  few  times  more  the  exhilaration  of 
scenes  of  amusement  or  dissipation,  before  they 
address  themselves  in  earnest  to  the  work.  Thus 
both  of  these  classes  of  persons,  wiU  continue  to 
five,  dissatisfied  with  themselves,  resolving  and 
hoping  till  fife  is  extinct  and  despair  succeeds,  or 
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till  they  solemnly  purpose  to  act,  and  act  at  once 
in  conformity  with  their  convictions.  In  his 
word  God  loudly  censures  tliis  course  of  action 
and  says  to  such  as  are  guilty  of  this  folly,  "  now 
is  the  accepted  time,  to  day  if  ye  will  hear  his 
voice,  harden  not  your  hearts."  By  this  event  of 
his  Providence  too,  my  hearers,  does  he  re-echo 
the  voice  of  this  admonition  of  his  word  and 
send  it  in  peals  of  thunder  to  our  ears.  Had  she, 
whose  loss  we  mourn,  thus  acted  in  the  business 
of  her  salvation,  what  now  I  ask  could  have 
retrieved  the  consequences  of  the  infatuation? 
Summoned  as  she  was  with  scarcely  a  premoni- 
tion from  the  world,  there  would  have  been  for 
her  no  remedy,  no  escape.  Thus  will  it  be  with 
us,  my  dear  hearers,  if  we  continue  to  disregard 
the  voice  of  this  admonition  broken  as  it  is  on  our 
ears  by  the  word  and  this  affecting  and  solemn 
Providence  of  God. 

Such  are  some  of  the  methods  in  which  God 
chastens  or  disciphnes  those  who  are  to  be  made 
partakers  of  his  hohness  and  heirs  of  heaven. 
This  chastening  or  disciphne  he  is  emphatically 
applying  to  ourselves,  who  feel  that  we  are 
stricken  in  this  bereavement.  Let  us  see  to  it 
then  that  its  aim  be  not  defeated,  or  its  end 
arrested. 

Seldom  does  the   grave  open  and  close  over 
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so  much  that  is  lovely  and  fair  in  female  worth. 
In  her  disposition  Mrs.  Huntington  was  amiable, 
kind,  affectionate.  In  her  temperament,  sunny, 
cheerful.  Education  had  imparted  to  her  mind, 
naturaly  active,  its  wholesome  discipline,  and  en- 
riched it  with  the  treasures  of  thought.  She  was 
quick  to  distinguish  and  appreciate,  in  judgment 
sound,  and  in  taste  correct  and  refined.  In  de- 
cision, never  rash  or  impulsive,  but  dehberate, 
prompt,  and  efficient  in  action.  Her  natural 
kindness  of  heart,  like  the  dews,  distilled  and 
refreshed  wherever  there  was  occasion  or  want. 
Her  own  pleasure  or  convenience  she  was  ever 
ready  to  sacrifice  for  the  gratification  of  others. 
As  a  daughter  and  a  sister  she  was  respected 
and  beloved  with  a  no  ordinary  estimate  and  a 
no  common  affection.  Acquaintance  loved  her, 
and  mournful  and  sad  to  day  are  they  of  her 
native  village,  and  those  where  the  first  years  of 
her  life  were  passed :  and  long  wiU  it  be,  before 
many  in  that  extensive  circle  of  acquaintance, 
will  cease  to  pronounce  her  name  without  a 
quivermg  hp  and  a  moistened  eye.  She  had 
been  from  home  and  among  strangers,  but  there 
she  was  without  an  enemy  and  beloved  by  all 
that  knew  her.  All  the  relations  in  life  that  she 
sustained,  she  adorned.  In  her  character  and 
manners  there  was  no  affectation,  nothing  as- 
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suming :  all  was  simple,  natural,  modest ;  never 
obtrusive,  never  unkind  or  censorious  in  word 
or  in  action.  The  law  of  kindness  was  on  her 
tongue  and  the  grace  of  meekness  adorned  her 
Hps.  Though  apparently  unconscious  of  it  herself, 
she  was  fitted  to  exert  and  did  exert  on  society 
an  influence  adapted  to  elevate  and  refine.  In 
the  female  character  this  is  eminently  becoming. 
For  the  Christian  female  it  is  the  appropriate 
sphere  of  action.  Here  she  has  and  ought  to 
have  no  rivals.  In  the  arrangements  of  society, 
which  God  himself  has  instituted,  this  influence 
is  no  less  important  or  indispensable,  because  it  is 
noiseless  and  unobtrusive.  Home  is  her  sanctuary, 
her  throne,  and  she  who  fills  it  in  conformity  vd^th 
the  intentions  of  Providence,  has  no  occasion  to 
sigh  for  other  worlds  to  conquer.  Her  influence 
on  society  will  be  felt  in  every  part  of  its  com- 
pHcated  machinery. 

As  a  mother  Mrs.  H.  was  tender,  discreet.  She 
was  more  than  many  to  their  offspring.  She 
habitually  knelt  with  them  in  prayer.  From  her 
teacliing,  infant  hps  learned  to  hsp  their  petitions 
to  God.  Her  views  of  rehgious  truth  were  strictly 
evangelical.  In  these  views  she  was  firm,  es- 
tabhshed,  and  years  ago  voluntarily  assumed  the 
covenant  obhgations  of  her  God.  Her  Bible,  for 
the  last  months  of  her  life,  she  read  daily  and  by 
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course.  Some  months  before  her  own  decease, 
the  cup  of  bereavement  was  pressed  to  her  hps 
in  the  death  of  a  beloved  child.  To  her  it  was  a 
cup  of  bitterness  and  anguish :  but  in  reference 
to  it  she  was  accustomed  to  say,  painful  as  it  is, 
it  has  done  me  good.  To  death,  since  that  time, 
she  has  often  adverted  in  her  conversation  with 
friends,  showing  that  the  subject  was  famihar  to 
her  thoughts.  To  a  friend  but  a  few  weeks  before 
her  decease,  she  said  that  for  the  winter  past,  she 
had  felt  strong  and  earnest  desires  to  see  this 
place  visited  with  the  reviving  influences  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  But  her  career  is  ended.  The 
storm,  the  tempest  has  passed,  and  the  home  of 
love  is  empty  and  desolate.  The  change  came 
suddenly.  It  was  only  a  few  hours  before  her 
death  that  she  was  assured  that  her  end  was  near. 
Is  it  so  ?  is  it  so  ?  was  her  reply.  But  she  contin- 
ued, "  I  think  it  will  be  well  with  me,  I  think  I 
shall  go  to  Heaven."  She  then,  as  though  per- 
fectly conscious  that  what  she  did  must  be  done 
quickly,  called  for  her  babe,  and  caressed  it  with 
an  affection,  which  only  a  dying  mother  looking 
for  the  last  time  on  the  object  of  her  tenderness 
can  know.  Her  remaining  child,  too  young  to 
know  the  loss  it  has  sustained,  was  then  called 
and  came.  Again  was  the  dying  countenance 
brightened  with  a  smile  as  she  blessed  and  prayed 
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for  him  who  is  to-day  her  only  surviving  child. 
Then  turning  to  a  very  dear  friend  at  her  bed-side, 
m  whose  spiritual  welfare  she  felt  a  special  inte- 
rest, she  continued,  I  must  die.  My  trust  is  in 
m.y  Redeemer.  I  think  I  shall  go  to  Heaven. 
Will  you  meet  me  there  ?  Her  earnestness  here 
deepened,  and  she  repeated  the  question  once 
again,  Will  you  meet  me  there  ?  At  this  point 
her  strength  failed  and  she  spake  no  more.  She 
has  gone  forever  from  our  midst,  and  her  loss  w^e 
may  well  deplore.  She  came  among  us  a  stran- 
ger ;  lived  long  enough  to  win  our  respect  and 
our  love  and  died  to  admonish  us  by  her  exit,  and 
stimulate  us  by  her  example.  It  is  befitting  that 
we  should  entwine  for  her  a  wreath,  but  it  gives 
us  unmingled  pain  that  we  are  compelled  to  place 
it  on  her  tomb.  The  chasm  created  is  wide  and 
deep,  and  can  never  be  filled. 

But  those,  who  are  here  bereaved  and  stricken 
to  the  dust  by  this  visitation,  may  look  elsewhere 
for  support.  It  is  the  hand  of  a  Father,  we  trust, 
that  has  gathered  the  wife,  the  mother  and  her 
babes  to  their  final  resting  place.  They  still  five, 
but  in  another  domain ;  in  a  region  we  trust, 
where  there  is  no  darkness,  sorrow ;  but  where  all 
is  hght,  joy ;  where  all  is  life,  bhss,  heaven.  It 
is  we  trust  the  discipline  of  a  Father.  He  does 
not  afflict  willingly.     The    Great  Mediator  him- 


self  has  sympathies,  and  they  are  tender  as  those 
of  an  elder  brother.  The  tmie  is  short  and  the 
separation,  we  trust,  will  not  be  forever. 

And  now  in  conclusion,  my  hearers,  allow  me 
to  ask,  must  this  dispensation  pass  with  us  unun- 
proved?  Shall  it  bring  us  nearer  to  God,  or 
widen  from  Him  our  departures  ?  ShaU  it  soften 
or  harden  still  our  already  too  callous  hearts  ? 
With  us,  shah  the  aim  of  this  chastisement  be 
defeated,  its  end  arrested  ?  How  stands,  christian 
professor,  your  account  with  God?  Can  you 
endure  to  meet  it  as  it  is  ?  Is  your  life  such,  that 
you  can  fall  back  on  your  past  experience  and 
say  in  the  circumstances  of  our  departed  friend : . 
I  think  I  shah  go  to  heaven  ?  Can  you  go  safely 
and  suddenly  as  she  went  to  the  retributions  of 
the  unseen  world  ?  And  my  impenitent  friend, 
why  not  now  hsten,  heed  tliis  monition,  and 
learn  from  this  event  so  to  "  number  your  days 
as  to  apply  your  heart  unto  wisdom." 
5 


The  following  Hymns  were  sung  at  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  H.,  April  14, 
1846,  by  the  choir  of  which  she  was  a  member. 


This  place  is  holy  ground  ; 

World  with  thy  cares  away; 
Silence  and  darkness  reign  around  ; 

But  soon  the  break  of  day, 
The  resurrection  morn  appears, 
To  shine  upon  this  scene  of  tears. 

Behold  the  bed  of  death, 

The  pale  and  lovely  clay, 
Heard  ye  the  sob  of  parting  breath? 

Marked  ye  the  eye's  last  ray  ? 
JNTo  !  life  so  sweetly  ceased  to  be, 
It  lapsed  in  immortality. 

Could  tears  recall  the  dead, 
Hivers  would  swell  our  eyes  ; 

Could  sighs  recall  the  spirit  fled, 
We  would  not  quench  our  sighs, 

Till  love  illum'd  this  alter'd  mien, 

And  all  th'  embodied  soul  were  seen. 

Bury  the  dead,  and  weep 

In  stillness  o'er  the  lost : 
Bury  the  dead ;  In  Christ  they  sleep, 

Who  bore  on  earth  his  cross  ; 
Soon  from  the  grave  their  dust  shall  rise, 
In  his  own  image,  to  the  skies. 


There  is  an  hour  of  peaceful  rest, 

To  mourning  wanderers  given  : 
There  is  a  tear  for  souls  distressed, 
A  balm  for  every  wounded  breast, 
'Tis  found  alone  in  Heaven. 

There  is  a  home  for  weary  souls, 

By  sins  and  sorrows  driven  ; 
When  toss'd  on  life's  tempestuous  shoals, 
Where  storms  arise — and  ocean  rolls, 

And  all  is  drear — but  Heaven. 

There  faith  lifts  up  the  tearless  eye. 

The  heart  with  anguish  riven  ; 
It  views  the  tempest  passing  by. 
Sees  evening  shadows  quickly  fly, 
And  all  serene — in  Heaven. 

There  fragrant  flowers  immortal  bloom. 
And  joys  supreme  are  given  ; 

There  rays  divine  disperse  the  gloom  ; 

Beyond  the  dark  and  narrow  tomb 
Appears  the  dawn — of  Heaven. 


